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indispensable means of self-assertion. So he almost invariably
becomes a member of a band or gang, which meets regularly
to play glorious games and transact business whose nature
is not divulged to older people.1 His mother is frequently
grieved that her darling now regards her merely as a con-
venient person who provides him with food and shelter while
he finds the real joy of life elsewhere; she must recognize,
however, that such is the normal course that her boy must
tread on his way to healthy adulthood'.
At this age, then, we have the gregarious instinct in its
purest form. Higher forms of social behaviour are not yet
manifested: the boy, as Nunn puts it, "still regards the world
as his oyster, but demands the help and countenance of others
in opening it." 2 He is, psychologically speaking, a member
of a primitive hunting-pack, and cannot yet be expected to
exhibit altruism and self-sacrifice. But the alternation of posi-
tive and negative phases of behaviour may again be noted
in his positions, sometimes as leader, sometimes as one of the
led. All gangs of young boys are organized: captains, vice-
captains, and other officials are appointed to direct affairs and
enforce discipline.
It is this extreme gregariousness that gives us the clue to the'
understanding of the moral sanctions that govern the conduct
of the young boy. His behaviour'is determined largely by
anticipation of social praise or blame, the chief authority being
the gang. Here weiave the essence of all 'morality/ which,
to begin with, at least, is nothing more than the mores, or
customs, which make for the well-being of the social group,
and which change as the needs of that group change. It is
only when morality becomes linked with an idealistic religion
that it acquires any degree of absoluteness.
The morals of later childhood, then, are ruled by public
opinion, which is notoriously powerful and uncompromising.
The boy feels that he owes his first allegiance to his gang, and
he will obey the dictates of his leader though the heavens fall.
He is frequently in a very real difficulty, belonging as he does
1 See Stevenson*s essay " The Lantern-bearers," in Across the Plains.
1 Education ; its Data and First Principle^ p. 173.